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Kando. availing himself of being among friends, got more
drunk than usual; he became maudlin, cried over me, then
told me of his life at Darjeeling where he h&d lived two
years. The barre, as he called the beer the P'iling used to
give him, was a cherished recollection, and with the P'iling
was associated in his mind their extraordinary habits, es-
pecially their fashion of riding, rising in their stirrups as
if about to dive over the horse's head, their women riding
with both legs on one side; the memory of this comical
sight made him weep with delight,
The next morning we descended to the river, some two
hundred feet below the village, which is built nearly perpen-
dicularly above it, and were ferried across in the usual way,
our horses swimming. The river was about seventy-five
yards wide, clear, very swift, and deep. Considerable
quantities of building logs were being floated down it; a
heavy sweep at the bow, another at the stern of each raft,
help to steer it through the strongest eddies, and the
natives show a good deal of skill in managing these
unwieldy contrivances.
We rode quickly along through numerous villages, pass-
ing on the road all sorts and conditions of people, both
Chinese and Tibetans. Parties of lamas were especially
numerous. Sometimes among them would be one of par-
ticular saintliness, dressed in y.ellow satin gown, with a
gilt and varnished broad-rimmed hat, a tinkling bell on
top of the crown; a lama attendant led his horse, and the
people he met doffed their hats and approaching him with
bended shoulders craved his blessing, when he touched the
crowns of their heads with his two outstretched fingers and
passed on. Some of these lamas were probably returning
from a festival in a neighboring lamagery, or from read-
ing prayers in a layman's house, for they had on their